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THE CHURCH IN THE COUNTRY 



REV. ARTHUR E. HOLT, PH.D. 

Congregational Church, Manhattan, Kansas 



About few things in the religious world is there at the present time more interest 
than about the country church. The needs of the country are so appalling, the attempt 
to meet them has been so imperfect and half-hearted, if not unintelligent, that it is a 
most encouraging sign that so many denominations, as well as the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, and state universities, and a commission of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, should be thinking seriously of the matter. Theory 
and practice are both much needed. But the theorist ought to have had experience in 
the actual working of the country church, and the practical man ought to know something 
about the ideals of religion as well as about the machinery of community service. 

We have had an amazing amount of ill-considered advice to ministers and theological 
seminaries in this field. From some of this advice one would think that the chief busi- 
ness of a minister is to be a sort of inexpensive expert on crops, hog cholera, and chicken- 
raising. On the other hand, there have been those who have insisted that he should keep 
himself aloof from such affairs and devote himself to the contemplation of God and the 
preparation of next Sunday's sermon. 

Dr. Holt is a theorist who has had experience. He is also possessed of good sense. 
In an earlier article in the Biblical World he called attention to the futility of making 
a church a mere community center instead of the center of a community's spiritual life. 
The two brief articles which are here printed will be followed in the course of the year by 
others in which he points out with equal pointedness some of the things which the man 
interested in rural religion must face. 

I. Baal, the God of Big Crops 

In the building of a permanent agri- is the American white man getting more 

culture, which is the more important, from the soil in Kansas than the Ameri- 

the fertility of the soil or the resourceful- can Indian who held possession of these 

ness of the man who tills the soil ? A plains a century ago ? The fertility of 

friend of mine returned the other day the soil was all in favor of the Indian, 

and told me that there were acres and The white man contains in himself 

acres of fertile land in South America a certain resourcefulness of spirituality, 

which might be had by the man who morality, and intelligence which makes 

would live on them. "Why," I said, it possible for him to unlock the fertility 

"did you not secure a homestead for of the soil. He is first of all a personal 

yourself?" "Because," he replied, "I and social success. Sir Horace Plunkett, 

could not take my American society in discussing the backwardness of rural 

with me." A certain quality of social Ireland, names as its fundamental cause, 

order seems to give value to land. Why not the lack of fertility in the soil, but 
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the lack of morality in Irish manhood. 
He says, "The impartial observer will, 
I fear, find amongst a majority of our 
people a striking lack of self-reliance and 
moral courage, an entire lack of serious 
thought on public questions, a listless- 
ness and apathy in regard to economic 
improvement which amounts to a form 
of fatalism, and in backward districts 
a survival of superstition which saps 
all strength of will and purpose." In 
other words, while recognizing a certain 
truth in economic determinism, we find 
a determinism contained in the moral 
and intellectual resources of a social 
order which takes precedence over the 
economic. In the building of a per- 
manent society, if we guard the moral 
and intellectual fertility of the human 
stock we shall ultimately guard the 
fertility of the soil. 

Most of us know that Western Pales- 
tine before it was conquered by the 
Hebrews was in the hands of a group of 
tribes who worshiped Baal. We know 
that through the Old Testament there * 
runs the controversy between Baal and 
Jehovah, but few of us have stopped 
to think of the moral and intellectual 
controversy which lies back of the 
theological. The controversy takes on 
really human proportions when we find 
that Baal was the god of "big crops." 
It was Baal who gave fertility to the 
soil and abundance of increase to 
the flocks. Baal was favorable when 
the produce of the soil and the flock was 
abundant. In a religion which holds 
sway over a people we are dealing 
with the dominant enthusiasm of the 
community. A thorough-going Baal- 
worshiper was a man whose dominant 
enthusiasm was an enthusiasm for big 



acre yields. He was a man whose pas- 
sion it was to buy more land, to raise 
more corn, to feed more sheep. In the 
securing of land it was perfectly right 
for him to ride roughshod over human 
interests as Jezebel and Ahab did in the 
case of Naboth. There was nothing in 
Baalism which gave any sanctity to 
human beings. The supreme will of the 
god was expressed in the fertility of the 
soil. 

Now there came into this "land of 
Canaan," under the leadership of Joshua, 
a group of tribes who were worshipers of 
Jehovah. Partly because of the condi- 
tions of desert nomad life the economic 
had always been dependent on the social 
life. A nomadic tribe had to be a social 
success before it could be an economic 
success. But in addition to this, these 
tribes had been under the leadership of 
a great man by the name of Moses who 
made social justice the supreme mani- 
festation of the will of Jehovah. They 
had never known agriculture and they 
believed that their future was dependent 
on the maintenance of certain qualities 
in their tribal social order. The thor- 
ough worshiper of Jehovah was a man 
whose passion was for social justice as 
interpreted in the moral principles laid 
down by Moses. Economic success 
was the reward of those who had attained 
a certain quality of Tightness in social 
relationships. 

Now the Hebrews learned agriculture 
from the Canaanites, and this meant 
a distinct advance in their civilization. 
Learning agriculture is another matter 
from taking over "agriculturalism." 
The problem for the followers of Jehovah 
was to learn agriculture without becom- 
ing worshipers of Baal. This, like 
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many persons since their day, they did 
not succeed in doing. The worshipers of 
Jehovah learned agriculture at the cost 
of a most decided reduction in their 
moral ideals. Their enthusiasm for 
social justice was sacrificed to a thor- 
oughgoing agricultural commercialism. 

The drift toward Baalism was checked 
by a group of insurgent prophets who 
gradually but clearly drew the moral line 
between the two systems of thought and 
of life. The first of these was Elijah 
who suddenly appeared in the arena of 
Jewish life and threw down the gauntlet 
to the prophets of Baal. He challenges 
the people to cease their limping between 
two loyalties. If Jehovah be God let the 
people follow him. If Baal be God let 
them follow him. Briefly stated, the in- 
dictment which the succeeding prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
bring against the Baalistic civilization, 
is as follows: 

Under the leadership of Baalistic 
tendencies human values have been 
subordinated to property values. Elijah 
convicts Ahab of committing murder to 
secure the patrimonial estate of a small 
farmer. Hebrew law guaranteed to him 
his estate in perpetuity. To take it 
was murder and robbery. Amos accuses 
the Northern Kingdom of panting after 
the dust of the earth on the head of the 
poor. Hosea accuses Israel of being a 
"trafficker" and of "loving to oppress." 
Isaiah charges that in their mad commer- 
cialism the people "are joining house to 
house and laying field to field. " The wel- 
fare of Israel is being forgotten by certain 
individuals who have become land-mad 
and have lost all sense of human right. 

The second charge which the prophets 
bring is that under Baalism the founda- 



tions of law and order have decayed. 
Hosea says that because the people have 
lost their enthusiasm for Jehovah there 
is naught but "swearing and breaking 
faith and killing and stealing and com- 
mitting adultery." Baalism rested on 
the selfish motive of having and getting. 
On this basis you cannot build the super- 
structure of a law-abiding society. The 
man who keeps the law for economic 
reasons will develop economic reasons for 
breaking the law. A law-abiding so- 
ciety cannot be organized out of a 
people whose dominant enthusiasm is a 
desire for big crops. Law and respect 
for law emanate from Zion. 

The third charge with which the 
prophets face the Baal-worshipers is 
that in thoughtless profligacy they are 
wasting the resources of the nation. 
The future generations of Israel mean 
nothing to a generation which is drunk 
with the wine of commercial prosperity. 
"Woe to them that are at ease in Zion — 
that lie upon beds of ivory and stretch 
themselves upon their couches and eat 
the lambs out of the flock and the 
calves out of the midst of the stall — 
but they are not grieved for the affliction 
of Joseph." Conservation cannot be 
built on the basis of enlightened eco- 
nomic interest. Why should anyone 
supremely interested in big crops deny 
himself for the sake of a future genera- 
tion? When he does he has subordi- 
nated the economic to the social. 

The last great charge is that the 
Baal- worshipers have betrayed the poor, 
especially the small farmer. Amos says, 
"Ye trample upon the poor and take 
exactions from him of wheat." That 
religion which purported to be supremely 
interested in good agriculture proved to 
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be the farmer's worst enemy. The logic 
of this is not hard to see. When the 
whole community is playing the selfish 
game, it is the unprotected man — and 
this is generally the peasant — who loses. 
Baalism becomes the farmer's worst 
enemy. Every man for himself in the 
selfish game of get means that the devil 
gets the farmer. 

What shall the rural church teach? 
It needs to be careful that it does not 
promote Baal-worship. To feed the 
flaming passion for big crops is not the 
task of the country church, and if it 
stoops to this it will ultimately become 



the farmer's worst enemy. On the 
other hand, was there ever a time when 
it was so apparent that to be an eco- 
nomic success the farmer must be a 
personal and social success; that the 
rural church can best serve better agri- 
culture by helping the farmer to seek 
first the Kingdom of God in terms of 
personal and social righteousness; that 
the maintenance of the fertility of the 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual re- 
sources of the human stock is more 
important even than the fertility of the 
soil in the building of a permanent 
civilization ? 



II. The Churches at the Trade Centers 



Some years ago a farmer who owned 
his seven or eight hundred acres of good 
land about six miles from a trade center 
said: "We farmers are helping build 
all the institutions at that trade center. 
As we have prospered that town has 
grown. It is a by-product of this farm- 
ing country. We bear the same rela- 
tion to them that a factory district does 
to a large city. Yet we do not exist 
for the churches of that trade center 
except as some of us are willing to drive 
into the town for church. We exist for 
them as individuals who support those 
churches. We do not exist for them as 
surrounding communities which need 
upbuilding." The writer, then a young 
man without experience in the varied 
motives by which modern Protestantism 
is built, went to the Presbyterian minis- 
ter in the trade center and laid the case 
before him. "Why," it was suggested, 
"should the churches in this town not 
get along with one Sunday evening 
service and release some of these minis- 
ters for service in the surrounding dis- 



tricts? You have an obligation there 
which cannot be overlooked. From 
every one of these neighborhoods you 
get some strong members and yet you 
are not interested in building the com- 
munities from which they come. Grad- 
ually those members move into town 
to be nearer their churches, and tenants 
take their places on the farm. From 
an economic standpoint this is bad for 
the town. Your policy is detrimental 
to the fundamental welfare of the com- 
munity." The Presbyterian minister 
was perfectly frank in his answer. 
"Each church in this town," he said, 
"is forced by competition to have a 
Sunday evening service. It is a matter 
of life and death with each of us. It 
would be good for the community to 
have a union evening service. So long 
as some refuse to enter, however, each 
church must have an evening service 
for its own people." 

Country people move in. City people 
move out. The city has its industrial 
district on the inside and its residential 
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district on the outside. Chicago has 
its Evanston, its LaGrange, its Oak 
Park. The country has its residential 
districts on the inside. The average 
farmer with a competence retires to 
his trade center to "enjoy life." At 
the county seats and trade centers of the 
great agricultural states you have the 
same congestion of educational, social, 
and religious advantages which you 
have in the havens of the fortunate 
which are built around the big cities. 
It is a great privilege to be pastor of 
a church in a residential suburb. You 
can always report gains in the yearbook. 
You have a comforting sense that 
"things" are coming your way. Up- 
held by the social shift which is working 
to the success of your church, you are 
considered a success by your people. 
You are in line for promotion. The 
minister of the church at whose expense 
your church is growing will have a differ- 
ent story to tell, but that is his mis- 
fortune, not yours. Likewise it is fine 
to be pastor of an ecclesiastical catch- 
basin in a county seat. The same deep 
satisfactions are yours which belong to 
the pastor in the city suburb. It is all 
fine if you are willing to participate 
without protest in a game which will 
sooner or later put Protestantism off the 
map. It is all fine if in reckless com- 
petition we are willing to "eat the lambs 
out of the flock and the calves out of the 
stall," and have no mind for "the 
afflictions of Joseph," the welfare of the 
total community. 

Great city missionary societies are 
gradually linking the industrially suc- 
cessful of the city to those whose 
industrial success is yet in the making. 
The strength of the church in the 



residential district is kept under the 
burden of the church in the factory dis- 
trict. In the county-seat town and the 
residential trade center the problem has 
not been honestly faced. Only here 
and there are ministers in county-seat 
towns awakening to the size of their 
parishes. State missionary societies are 
to a certain extent helping, but they 
think only in terms of ecclesiastical 
groups and not in terms of natural social 
and economic groupings. Likewise the 
old circuit-rider system paid little if 
any attention to the natural economic 
grouping about a rural trade center. 
Right here it is a matter of interest to 
see the surprising unanimity with which 
the country around the trade center has 
availed itself of the service of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union and has or- 
ganized union Sunday schools entirely 
unrelated to the denominations at the 
trade center. A study of 235 counties in 
8 western states showed that out of 7,503 
points where there were religious ser- 
vices in the country, 2,343, were organ- 
ized as union points and a very large 
number of these were within ten miles of 
trade centers. It is in fact becoming 
increasingly impossible to organize any 
other kind of religious service about the 
trade centers. This of course compli- 
cates the problem from the standpoint 
of denominational work. 

It is high time for a right-about-face. 
On the churches at the trade center 
rests the responsibility of evangelizing 
the parishes of which they are the center. 
What can be done ? 

Let us recognize that nothing can be 
done except as building Protestantism 
by drift gives way to building Protes- 
tantism by intention. The rural dis- 
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tricts cannot be saved to Protestantism 
under the cry of denominational slogans. 
The churches at the trade center must 
formulate a unified policy which in- 
cludes the industrial parish for which 
they are responsible. Community build- 
ing in the country must include a regard 
for those whose economic success is still 
in the making. 

Moreover, there is a chance here for 
the Protestant churches to check the 
growing divorce between the farmer and 
the town which is enriching the mail- 
order house and impoverishing every- 
one else. In the unselfish interest in 
religion there is a chance to interpret this 
economic relationship in terms of service 
instead of exploitation. The trade cen- 
ter can have a larger interpretation of 
its welfare than it has hitherto had. Let 
us close with two illustrations. 

In a certain trade center there is a 
small Catholic church and a parish 
school. In three different directions at 
a distance of approximately seven miles 
there are Catholic churches costing not 
less than $15,000 each, all connected 
with the trade center and served by two 
priests. The Catholics with perfect 
confidence say that some day they will 
build at the trade center its biggest 
church. The Protestants have rushed 



into the trade center and have multiplied 
Protestant churches beyond reason. 
They have neglected the industrial 
source of the community life. That 
church will live in the residential center 
which has learned to live at the indus- 
trial roots of the community. Can 
Protestantism do by co-operative inten- 
tion what the Catholic church can do 
by overhead dictation ? 

Near another county seat the Prot- 
estants have organized their religious 
life under a religious commission. They 
have the commission form of govern- 
ment in religion for the purpose of local 
efficiency. Most of the people hold 
their party affiliations in the county- 
seat churches. A minister from the 
county seat serves the community and 
is paid $5.00 per Sunday for services. 
He for the time considers it to be his 
task to serve that community without 
regard to his denominational affiliations. 
The method has much of promise for the 
future. The religious organization uni- 
fies the community and does not divide 
it. It is related to the county-seat 
town in a normal way and it has its 
outreach into the denominational life. 
Where it is impossible to organize a 
denominational church something like 
this will have to come in the future. 



